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FOREWORD 

From the beginning of time, Love has ever 
been the inspiration of poetry. According to 
Dryden, — 

"Lore first invented verse, and formed the rhyme. 
The motion measured, harmonized the chime." 

A modern writer declares Love to be "the 
despair of philosophers and sages, the rapture of 
poets, the confusion of cynics, and the warrior's 
defeat." Furthermore, it has become the pre- 
vailing theme of the novelist. Almost every story, 
nowadays, is a love story, and "the little blind 
god" hovers between the pages. Verily, verily, — 

" 'Tis Love that makes the world go romid !" 








While many of the selections in this volume have been 
called from old books and stray magazines, some of them 
are from copyrighted works, and for permission to make use 
of these the compiler renders her sincere thanks. 
Special acknowledgments are due to the following: 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Company for poem by William 
Wetmore Story; Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons for extracts 
from "The Spinster Book," by Myrtle Reed; Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company for poems by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Bayard Taylor, Alice 
Cary, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and the poem by James Rus- 
sell Lowell beginning "Oh, spare these flowers," reprinted 
by permission from The Atlantic Monthly. 
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Love's a tyrant and a slave, 
A torment and a treasure, 
Having it, we know no peace, 
Wanting it, no pleasure. 

•^Selected. 






PRELUDE 

Love came at dawn when all the world was fair, 
When crimson glories, bloom and song were 

rife; 
Ijore came at dawn when hope's wings fanned 

the air. 
And mmmm^d, "I am life." 




Love came at eve when the day was done, 
When heart and brain were tired and slumber 



Lore came at eve, shut out the sinking sim, 
And whispered, "I am rest." 

■ — WiUiam Wilfred Campbell. 







Tears are Christian, kisses Pagan, 
liove is both, and each his prize. 

— "Owen Meredith." 
(Robert Bvlwer Lytton.) 






CHAPTER ONE 

what's lote? 







"Tell me, what's Love," said Youth, one day. 
To drooping Age, who crost his way, — ■ 
"It is a sunny hour of play ; 
For which repentance dear doth pay; 
Repentance I Repentance! 
And this is Love, as wise men say." 

—Thomaa Moore, 






Ask not of me, love, what is Love? 
Ask what is good of God above; 
Ask of the great sun what is bright; 
Ask what is darkness of the night; 
Ask sin of what may be forgiven; 
Ask what is happiness of heaven; 
Ask what is folly of the crowd; 
Ask what is fashion of the shroud; 
Ask what is sweetness of thy kiss, 
Ask of thyself what beauty is. 

— Philip James BaUey. 




Love is a medley of endearments, jars. 
Suspicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars. 

—William Walsh. 



Love is the occupation of the idle man, the 
amusement of a busy one, and the shipwreck of 
a sovereign. 

— Napoleon ly 






What is Love? 
'Tis observation, patience, vigilance, 
And infinite indulgence. Love is wisdom 
In tender operation; having no rights. 
But, though a spendthrift, hourly growing richer 
By unusorious giving. 

— Alfred Avstin. 



It is difficult to define Love. AU that we can 
say of it is, that in the soul it is a passion for 
reigning; in minds, it is a sympathy; and in the 
body it is nothing but a latent and delicate de- 
sire to possess the loved object. 

— EochefoucatUd. 




Love is a capricious power: I've known it hold 
Out through a fever caused by its own heat; 
But be much puzzled by a cough and cold. 
And find a quinsy very hard to treat. 

— Lord Byron. 
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A heat full of coldness, a sweet full of bitter- 
ness, a pain full of pleasantness, which maketh 
thoughts have eyes, and hearts, and ears; bred<^ 
by desire, nursed by delight, weaned by jealousy, 
killed by dissembling, buried by ingratitude; and 
this is Love. 

— John Lyly. 




Love is an alliance of friendship and animal- 
ism; if tbe fonner predominate, it is a passion ex- 
alted and refined; but if the latter, gross and 
sensual. 

— Charleg Caleb Cotton. 



Love is like a charming romance which is read 
with avidity, and often with such impatience that 
many passages are skipped to reach the denoue- 
Ttient sooner. 

— Pierre Sylvain Marechd^ 
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The obsession which we call Love is an emo^ 
tion past all explanation. The persons suscepti- 
ile to its power are as things beneath a spell. 
They see, Hear, and feel that of which the rest of 
their world is unaware, and will remain unaware 
forever. 

— Frances Hodgson Burnett. 



Love is a child that talks in broken language. 
Yet then he speaks most plain. 

— John Dryden. 

Love is a golden bubble, fuU of dreams 
That waking breaks, and fills us with extremes. 

— George Chapman, 




Love, like fire, cannot subsist without contin- 
ual movement: so soon as it ceases to hope and 
fear, it ceases to exist. 

— Rochefoucauld. 
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Love is the golden bead at the bottom of the 
crucible. But love isn't thought or perception 
or even passion, in the ordinary sense. It's 
knows whatl I give it up. But it's a breath of 
fresh air from the highest Heaven brought some- 
how into the stuffy cellar of our existence. It's 
the flash of light that strikes on the wall of the 
tunnel our train is passing through and shows us 
the burst of sunshine that is coming. 

— WUUam De Morgan. 




True love is a gift of God. 



—Selected. 



It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart and mind to mind. 

In body and in soul can bind. 

—Sir Walter Scott._^ 








Love is a smoke rais'd with the fumes of sighs; 
Being purg'd, a fire sparkling in a lover's eyes; 

leing vex'd, a sea nourished with lover's tears : 
What is it else? a madness most discreet, 
A choking gall and a preserving sweet. 

— Shakespeare. 

If True Love were a pearl and I the sea, 
I'd keep my jewel to my bosom pressed, 
And the chance craft that bide the wind's decree 
Should ne'er suspect the secret at my breast. 
I would not cast my wealth with bounty free 
If True Love were a pearl and I the sea. 
But if some swimmer stronger than the rest 
And stout of heart, should seek my gift of me. 
Bringing a world of patience to the quest. 
And through my chartless depths unceasingly 
His purpose follow, his the prize should be 
If True Love were a pearl and I the sea. 

— Selected. 
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Love's a fire that needs renewal 
Of fresh beauty for its fuel; 
Love's wing moults when caged and cap- "^ 
tured. 
Only free he soars enraptiired, 

— Thomas Campbell. 

True love is but a humble, low bom thing 
And hath its food served up in earthenware; 
It is a thing to walk with hand in hand. 
Through the every-dayness of this workaday 
world. 

— James Bussell Lowell. 




It is a prick, it is a sting, 

It is a pretty, pretty thing; 

It is a fire, it is a coal. 

Whose flame creeps in at every holel 

— George Peele. 






. . , And Love's flame is superior to phys- 
ical law in that the less ventilation it has, the more 
fiercely it bums. 

— Paul Leicester Ford. 

Though veiled in spires of myrtle-wreath. 
Love is a sword which cuts its sheath, 
And through the clefts itself has made, 
We spy the flashes of the blade I 

But through the clefts itself has made. 
We likewise see Love's flashing blade 
By rust consumed, or snapt in twain: 
And only hilt and stump remain. 

— Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 




Love is a reality which is bom in the fairy 
region of romance. 

— Talleyrand. 
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Love is an egotism of two. 

— Antoine De SaUe. 

Love is a sickness full of woes. 

All remedies refusing; 
A plant that most with cutting grows, 
Most harren with best using. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries. 
Heigh-ho! 

Love is a torment of the mind 

A tempest everlasting; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind, 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries, 
Heigh-ho I 

— Samuel Dt 
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Love is the art of hearts, and heart of arts. 

— PkiUp James Bailey. 

Love is a bird that breaks its voice with singing; 

Love is a rose blown till it fall; 
Love is a bee that dies of its own stinging; 

And Love the tinsel cross upon a pall. 
Love is the Siren towards a quicksand, bringing 

Enchanted fishermen that hear her call. 
Love is a broken heart, — Farewell, — ^the wring- 
ing 
Of dying hands. Ab, do not love at all I 

— A. Mary F. Bobinson. 

Love is the crowning grace of humanity, the 
holiest right of the soul, the golden link which 
binds us to duty and truth, the redeeming prin- 
ciple that chiefly reconciles the heart to Ufe, and 
is prophetic of eternal good. 

— Francesco Petrarch. 
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A silver cloud is l#ove, 

So they say, 
That floats awhile above, 

Then away. 
Ah! well, the years have brought 
Their freight of care and thought, 
Yet I build in the clouds to-day. 

— Selected, 




In peace, Love tunes the shepherd's reed; 

in war, he mounts the warrior's steed; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above; 

For Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 



My love is all in all to me. 

— George 
21 






What is Love that all the world 
Talks so much ahout it? 
What is Love that neither you 
Nor I can do without it? 
Love's a tyrant and a slave, 
A torment and a treasure, 
Having it, we know no peace. 
Wanting it, no pleasure. 
Would we shim it if we could? 
Sooth 1 I'd ahnost doubt it, 
Faith! I'd rather bear the pain 
Than live my life without it! 

— Selected. 

The truth is that Love, considered merely as 
the preference of one person for another of the 
opposite sex, is not "the greatest thing in the 
world." It becomes great only when it leads on, 
as it often does, to heroism and self -sacrifice and 
fidftHty. 

— Henry van Dyke. 





True love is the culmination of happiness. 

— Selected. 

I asked the sun, 

Canst tell me what Love is? 

He answered only by a smile 

Of golden light. 

I prayed the flowers, 

Oh! tell me what is Love? 

Only a fra^ant sigh was wafted 

Throu^ the night. 

Is Lrf)ve the soul's true life 

Or is it but the sport 

Of idle hours? I asked 

Of Heaven above; 

In answer God sent thee, 

Sweetheart, to me, 

And I no longer question 

What is Love. 

— From, the 







What is a first love worth, except to prepare for 
a second? 

iWhat does the second love bring? Only a re- 
gret for the first. t l rr 
° — John Hay. 

Be other brows by pleasure's wreath 
Or glory's coronal appressed, 
To me the humblest flower seems best, 
Some sweet wild bloom with dews still wet. 
So, Love, but kiss a violet — 
O, Love, but kiss a violet — 

And fling it to my breast! 

— Grace Greenwood. 

Xiorel the bread and wine of Ufe, the hunger 
and the thirst, the hurt and the healing, the only 
wound which is cured by another I The guest 
who comes like a thief in the night 1 The eternal 
question which is its own answer, the thing which 
has no beginning and no end! 

— Myrtle Beed. 
24 






CHAPTER TWO 

TH£ SIGNS OF LOTE 







How can I tell the signals and the signs 
By which one heart another heart divines? 
How can I tell the many thousand ways 
By which it keeps the secret it hetrays? 

— Henry Wadsworth LongfelUm. 






Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prythee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can't move her. 

Looking ill prevail? 

Prythee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, yomig sinner? 

Prythee, why so mute? 
Will, when speaking well can't win her. 

Saying nothing do *t? 

Prythee, why so mute? 




Quit, quit, for shamel this will not more. 

This camiot take her; 
If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her: 

The D—1 take her! 

— Sir John Suckling, 





le sign of those who are tormented by love's 
yn, is tears; above all, of that lover who 
none to sympathize with him. 

— John P. Brown. 



salind. There is none of my uncle's marks 
you: he taught me how to know a man in 
love. . . . 

Orlando. What were his marks? 

Rosalind. A lean cheek, which you have not; 
a blue eye and sunken, which you have not; an 
unquestionable spirit, which you have not; a 
beard neglected, which you have not; . . , 
then your hose should be ungartered; your bon- 
net unhanded, your sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe 
imtied and everything about you demonstrating 
a careless desolation; but you are no such man; 
you are rather point-device in your accoutre- 
ments, as loving yourself than seeming the lover 




of any other. 



— Shakespeare* 





The male bird puts on his brightest plumage 
in the spring, and the man of our species is no 
less wise when he sets out to woo. 

■■ — Mary Dillon. 

The moods of love are like the wind; 
And none know whence or why they rise. 

— Coventry Patmore. 




Love comes to some with smiling eyes, 

And comes with tears to some; 
For some Ivove sings, for some Love sighs, 

For some Love's lips are dumb. 

— Pakenham Beatty. 



It is difficult to know at what moment Love 
begins; — it is less difficult to know that it has 
begun. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow^ 
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How will you know when Love appears? 

This is a question asked of me. 
But it is rather hard to say 

Just what the answer ought to be; 

When Cupid enters in the heart. 

He has so many ways to go; 
Just how he will present himself 

Is often very hard to know. 

When loving souls come face to face, 
The mantling blushes creep in cheeks. 

Oft more than tongue, with tender words, 
The rosy tell-tale color speaks. 

Sometimes love comes as a surprise. 
When you ne'er dream that it is near, 

Some little act, its presence shows. 
And all at once, its voice you hear. 

— Martha Shepard Lippincott. 





^^less you can think, when the song is done. 

No other is soft in the rhythm ; 
Unless you can feel, when left by One, 

That all men else go with him ; 
Unless you can know, when upraised by his 
breath. 

That your beauty itself wants proving; 
Unless you can swear, "For life, for death I" — 

Oh, fear to call it loving. 

— EUzabetk Barrett Browning. 




None ever loved but at first sight they loved. 

— George Chapman. 



No sooner met, but they looked; no sooner 
looked, but they loved; no sooner loved, but they 
sighed; no sooner sighed, but they asked one an- 
other the reason. 

— Shakespi 
. 81 







"My soul, I bid thee answer, 
How are Love's marvels wrought?' 

"Two hearts to one heart beating. 
Two spirits with one thought." 

"And tell me how Love cometh?" 
"It comes xmsought, unseat." 



"Then tell me how Love goeth?' 
"It was not Love that went." 



-Selected. 




Only in books, seldom or never in real life, 
do youths and maidens dash into the Romeo-and- 
Juliet passion of the instant. Nowadays people 
— even young people — rarely fall in love; they 
walk into it deliberately and open-eyed, or slip 
into it gradually, unawares. 

— Dinah MulocJe Creak. 
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Love is not made of kisses, or of sighs, 
Of clinging hands, or of the sorceries 
And subtle witchcrafts of alluring eyes. 

Love is not made of broken whispers; no! 
Nor of the blushing cheek, whose answering 

glow 
Tells that the ear has heard the accents low. 

Love is not made of tears, nor yet of smiles. 
Of quivering lips, or of enticing wiles; 
Love is not tempted; he himself beguiles. 




This is Love's language, but this is not Love. 
— Selected. 



The first chance-meeting, or what appears 
chance; the first indiflferent word or haphazard 
incident — from these things do almost all love- 
stories date. 

— Dinah Muhck Cn 






They may talk of love in a cottage. 

And bowers of trellised vine, 
Of nature bewitehingly simple, 

And milkmaids half divine. 

But give me a sly flirtation, 
By the light of the chandelier — 

With music to play in the pauses, 
And nobody very near. 

— Nathaniel Parker WiUis. 




We pause, and your waist releasing, 

We stand and breathe for a while; 
And, your face afire with a sweet desire. 

You look in my eyes and smile. 
We scarcely can speak for panting, 

But I lean to you and say, 
"Ahl who, my love, can resist you? 

You have waltzed my heart away." 

— Williani Wetmore Story. 
84 . 





Lovel what a volume in a word I an ocean in a 
tear 1 A seventh heaven in a glance ; a whirlwind 
in a sigh! The lightning in a touch — a millen-'^^ 
nium in a moment I 

— Martin Farquhar Tupper. 

Facts and figures can, to a certain extent, be 
relied on, but the fluctuating humours and va- 
garies of a man and woman in love with each 
other are beyond the most precise calculations of 
the skilled mathematician. For it often hap- 
pens that when they seem to be coldest, they are 
warmest — and cases have been known where 
they have taken the greatest pains to avoid each 
other at a time when they have most deeply 
longed to he always together. 

— Marie CorelU. 




Not much talk, a great, sweet silence. 

— Henry James. 







Oh I he was a student of mystic lore. 

And she was a soulful girl, 
All nerves and mind, of the cultured kind. 

The paragon, pride, and pearl. 

They loved with a neo-Concordic love, 
Woofed weirdly with wistful woe. 

They sat in a glen, remote from men. 
Their converse was high and low. 




"What marvellous words of marvellous Love 
Speak marvellous souls like these?" 
I drew me nigh till their faintest sigh 
Was heard with the greatest ease. 

" 'Oo's 'ittle white lammy is 'oo?" breathed he; 

" 'Oors. 'Oo's lovey-dovey is 'oo?" 
" 'Oors! 'Oors! Would 'oo k'y if dovey 
should die?" 
No'pl — ^tause 'ittle lammy die too." 





How truthful we poets 1 the "language of 
Love" 
Is a phrase we employ full oft; 
But whenever we do, we prefix thereto. 
You've noticed, the adjective "soft." 

— George A. Baker, Jr. 




Silence in Love bewrays more woe 
Than words, however witty, 

A beggar that is dumb, you know. 
May challenge double pity. 

— Sir Walter Rcdeigh. 

Love deUghts in paradoxes; saddest when it 
has most reason to be gay; sighs are the signs of 
its deepest joy ; and silence is the expression of its 
yearning tenderness. 

— C. NesteUe Bovee. 






Because I breathe not Love to everie one, 
Nor do not use set colours for to weare, 
Nor nourish special locks of vowed haire, 

Nor give each speech a full point of a groane, — 

The courtlie nymphs, acquainted with the moane 
Of them who on their lips Love's standard 

beare, 
"What, he?" say they of me; "now I dare 
sweare 

He can not love: No, no! let him alone." 



And think so still, — ^if Stella know my minde. 

Profess, indeed, I do not Cupid's art; 
But you, faire maids, at length this true shall 
finde, — 
That his right badge is but worne in the hearte. 
Dumb swans, not chattering pies, do lovers 

prove : 
They love indeed who quake to say they love. 

— Sir Philip Sidney. 





Love culminates in bliss when it doth reach 
A white, unflickering, fear-consuming glow; 
And, knowing it is known, as it doth know, 
Needs no assuring word or soothing speech, 
It craves but silent nearness, so to rest. 
No sound, no movement, Love not hear 

felt, 
Longer and longer still, till time should 
A snowflake on the eternal ocean's breast. 
— Frances R. Hav, 
Jealousy is the forerunner of Love, and 
its awakener. 

— F. Marion Cratt 



Love may exist without jealousy, alt! 
this is rare: but jealousy may exist without '. 
and this is common; for jealousy can feed oi 
which is bitter no less than on that which is s 
and is sustained by pride as often as by affe 
— Charles Caleb C 






It is jealousy's peculiar nature 
To swell small things to great, nay, out of nought 
To conjure much; and then to lose its reason 
Amid the hideous phantoms it has form'd. 

— Edward Toung. 

Women detest a jealous man whom they do not 
love, but it angers them when a man they do love 
is not jealous at times. 

— Mile, de ScudSry. 

Jealousy is said to be the offspring of Love. 
Yet imless the parent makes haste to strangle the 
child, the child will not rest till it hath poisoned 
the parent 1 

^J. C. and A. W. Hare. 

O, beware, my lord, of jealousy; 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 

— Shakespeare. 
40 






CHAPTER THREE 

LOTE-MAEING 





Cir: 




Love-making, — how simple a matter I No 
depths to explore, 

No heights in a life to ascend I No disheartening 
before, 

No affrighting Hereafter, — Love now will be 
love evermore. 

So I felt "To keep silence were folly"; all lan- 
guage above, I made love. 

— Robert Browning. 





^— -— — ?i 



"How's your father?" came the whisper. 
Bashful Ned the silence breaking; 

"Oh, he's nicely," Annie mnnnured. 
Smilingly the question taMng. 

Conversation flagged a moment, 
Hopeless, Ned essayed another; 
"Annie, I — I," then a coughing. 

And the question, "How's your mothra"?" 



^■..^ 




"Mother? Oh, she's doing finelyl" 
Fleeting fast was all forbearance. 

When in low, despairing accents, 

Came the climax, "How's your parents?" 

— Selected. 



No man ever yet failed to make love from ig- 
norance how to begin. 



_I?'y7a« Phillm. 





"Do you love me?" 

The old question rang clear in the still air. 
Who has not heard of women — or uttered it of 
men? 

Often so easy, sometimes so hard. 

— Anthony Hope. 

Love scenes, if genuine, are indescribable; for 
to those who have enacted them, the most elab- 
orate description seems tame, and to those who 
have not, the simplest picture seems overdone. 
So romancers had better let imagination paint 
for them that which is above all art, and leave 
bvers to themselves during the happiest minutes 
of their lives. 

— Louisa M. Alcott. 

A cynic has defined courtship as, "A period of 
varying length, passed by a man and a woman in 
trying to deceive one another." 






In joyous youth, what soul hath never known 
Thought, feeling, taste, harmonious to his own? 
Who hath not paused while Beauty's pensive eye. 
Ask'd from his heart the homage of a sigh? 
Who hath not own'd, with rapture-smitten frame. 
The power of grace, the magic of a name? 

— Thomas Campbell. 




It is said that no two lovers are equal sharers 
in affection — one always gives more than the 
other — or one expects more than the other. 

— Hamlin Garland. 

Somebody's courting somebody. 
Somewhere or other to-night; 

Somebody's whispering to somebody; 

Somebody's listening to somebody, 
Under this clear moonlight I 






Two or three dears, and one or two sweets; 
Two or three balls, and two or three treats; 
Two or three serenades, given as a lure ; 
Two or three oatlis, how much they endure; 
Two or three messages sent in one day; 
Two or three times led out from the play ; 
Two or three soft speeches made by the way ; 
Two or three tickets for two or three times; 
Two or three letters writ in all rhymes ; 
Two or three months keeping strict to these rules. 
Can never fail making a couple of fools. 

— Jonathan Swift. 

The accepted and betrothed lover has lost the 
wildest charms of his maiden in her acceptance 
of him; she was heaven whilst he pursued her as 
a star — she cannot be heaven if she stoops to such 
a one as he, 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





Courting is like 2 little springs ov soft water 
that steal out from under a rock at the fut ov a 
mountain and run down the hill, side by side, 
singing and dancing and spatering each other, 
eddying and frothing and kaskading, now hiding 
under bank, now full ov sim, and now full ov 
shadder, till faimeby tha jine and then tha go 




— "Josh Billings." 
(Henry Wheeler Shaw.) 



Beware 

by more t 

There i 
the act al( 
words — b] 
strong wi] 
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He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his desert too small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 

And win or lose it all. 

— Marquis of Montrose. 

Love, see thy lover humbled at thy feet, 
Not in servility, but homage sweet, 
Gladly inclined: — and with my bended knee 
Think that my inward spirit bows to thee — 
More proud indeed than when I stand or climb 
Elsewhere. There is no statue so sublime 
As Love's in all the world, and e'en to kiss 
The pedestal is still a better bliss 
Than all ambitions. O, Love's lowest base 
Is far above the reaching of disgrace 
To shame this posture I Let me then draw nigh 
Feet that have fared so nearly to the sky. 
And when this duteous homage has been given, 
will rise up and clasp the heart in heaven. 

■Selected. 





Our ancestors used to make quite a study of 
how to propose to their future wives in a grace- 
ful way. It was with them a fine art. . . . 

Rapid communications corrupt good manners. 
In this age of steam and electricity, there is not 
time for the graceful, if not long-winded pro- 
posal of our forefathers. 

—E, J. Hardy. 

Go, lovely rose I 
Tell her that wastes her time and me» 

That now she knows 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

— Edmund Waller. 



To know, to esteem, to love, — and then to part, 
Makes up life's tale to many a feeling heart. 

— Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 







The violet loves a sunny bank, 

The cowslip loves the lea, 
The scarlet creepers love the elm, 

But 1 love— thee. 

The sunshine kisses mount and vale. 

The stars they kiss the sea. 
The west winds kiss the clover blooms. 

But I kiss — ^thee. 



The oriole weds his mottled mate. 

The lily's bride of the bee; 
Heaven's marriage ring is round the earth, — 

Shall I wed thee? 

— Bayard Taylor. 




A pressing lover seldom wants success, 
Whilst the respectful, like the Greek, sits down 
And wastes a ten years' siege before one town. 
— Nicholas Rowe, 
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"Sun comes, moon comes, 
Time slips away, 
Sun sets, moon sets, 
Ijove, fix a. day." 

"A year hence, a year hence." 
"We shaJl both be gray." 

"A month hence, a month hence." 
"Far, far away." 



'V 



"A week hence, a week hence." 

"Ah, the long delay." 
"Wait a little, wait a little, 
You shall fix a day." 

"To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 

And that's an age away." 

Blaze upon the window, sxm, 

And honour all the day. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 
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When I send you a red, red rose, — 
The sweetest flower on earth that grows. 

Think, dear heart, how I love thee; 
Listen to what the sweet rose saith, 
With her crimson leaf and her fragrant breath, — 
Love, I am thine, in life and death I 

O my Love, dost thou love me? 

— Friedrich RiicJeert. 

The red rose whispers of passion, 
And the white rose breathes of Love; 

Ah, the red rose is a falcon. 
And the white rose is a dove. 



But I send you a cream-white rosebud, 

With a flush on its petal tips; 
For the Love that is purest and sweetest 

Has a kiss of desire on the lips. 

— John Boyle O'Reilly. 






Casual disagreements have been considered u 
springs that give new force to Love; and I be- 
lieve they are so ; yet as a spring too f requentlj 
or too forcibly used, remains at the place to whicl 
it is drawn back instead of flying forward, sc 
lovers will find, that disagreements, if tbey art 
too frequent, will at length lose their elasticity 
and impel to Love no more. 

— Fulke Greville. 

There is no sweetness in lover's quarrels that 
compensates the sting. 

— Edward Bulwer Lytton. 



So Love does raine 
In stoutest minds, and maketh monstrous Warre 

He maketh warre; he maketh Peace againe. 
And yet his Peace is but continuall Jarre: 
Ob, miserable men that to him subject arrel 

— Edmund Spena^ 
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There is no calamity in life that falls heavier 
ui)on human nature than a disappointment in 
Love; especially when it happens between two 
persons whose hearts are mutually engaged to 
each other. It is this distress which has given oc- 
casion to some of the finest tragedies that were 
ever written ; and daily fills the world with mel- 
ancholy, discontent, frenzy, sickness, despair and 
death. 

— Sir Richard Steele. 

liove is exactly like war in this — ^that a soldier, 
though he has escaped three weeks complete on 
Saturday night, may, nevertheless, be shot 
through his heart on Sunday morning. 

— Lawrence Sterne. 

The meeting was bhss, but the parting was woe; 
For the moment will come when such comers 
must gol 

— Thomas Hood. 





Whatl Keep a week away? Seven days and 

nights? 
Eightscore eight hours? and lovers' absent hours,' 
More tedious than the dial, eightscore times? 
O weary reck'ning! 

— Shakespeare, 




Alas, how easily things go wrong 1 
A sigh too much, or a kiss too long, 
And there follows a mist and a weeping rain. 
And life is never the same again. 



Alas, how hardly things go right 1 
'Tis hard to watch in a Summer night ; 
For the sigh will come and the kiss will stay, 
And the Summer night is a Winter day. 

— George Macdonald. 







Had we never loved sae kindly. 
Had we never loved sae blindly. 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted 1 

— Robert Burns. 

"The Lord watch between me and thee, when 
we are absent one from another." 

— Genesis xxnd, 49. 




I kissed yom* lips and held your hands. 
And said, "Farewell," and went away. 
Well knowing that another day 
Would speed you forth to other lands. 
And down the summer-scented street 
I heard your echoing voice repeat 
The Hebrew motto, quaint and sweet — 
"Mizpah." 

— Homer Greene. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

L0TE*8 KISSES 







Tell me who first did kisses suggest? 
It was a mouth all glowing and blest; 
It kissed and it thought of nothing beside. 
The fair month of May was then in its pride, 
The flowers were all from the earth fast spring- 
ing, 
The sun was laughing, the birds were singing. 

— Heinrick Heine. 






Of kissing, writes Steele: — " 'Tis certain 
that Nature was its author, and that it began 
with the first courtship." /^ 

See the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 

If it disdained its brother: 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea, — 
What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me? 

— Percy Bysthe Shelley. |jR0|ri 

A kiss on the hair is the kiss of a poet; tender- 
ness is implied when the lips press the eyelids; 
reverence is spoken when the brow is caressed; 
and protecting love, when the cheek is impearled. 
A stolen kiss is at best only half a kiss. 

—S 
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The greatest sin 'twixt heaven and hell 
Is first to kiss, and then to tell. 
S.\ — Selected. 

A kiss by any other name wouldn't rhyme with — 
— Selected. 

How many kisses do I ask? 
Now you set me to my task. 
First, sweet Anne, will you tell me 
How many waves are in the sea? 
How many stars are in the sky? 
How many lovers you make sigh? 
How many sands are on the shore? 
I shall want just one kiss more. 

— WiUiam MaaiweU, 




What is a kisse? Why this, as some approve: 
The sure, sweet cement, glue, and lime of Love. 
— Robert Hernck. 
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First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write; 
And ever since it grew more dean and' 

white, . 
Slow to world-greetings . , , quick with its 

"Ah, list," 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 
I could not wear here, plainer to my si^t 
Than that first kiss. The second passed in 

height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half 




Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed! 
That was the chrism of Love, which Love's own 

crown, 
With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 
The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect, purple state ; since when, indeed, 
I have been proud and said, "My Love, my own." 
— Elizabeth Barrett Brm 
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A kiss is the rapture of bliss, the messenger of 
Love, the cable of the heart, an indescribable, 
transcendent, magical something, that is at once 
a feast and an insatiable famine. 

— Henry Frederic Reddall. 

Sleeping, I dreamed that thou wast mine, 
In some ambrosial lover's shrine. 
My lips against thy lips were pressed, 
And all our passion was confessed ; 
So near and dear my darling seemed, 
I knew not that I only dreamed. 
Waking, this mid and moonlight night, 
I clasp thee close, by lover's right. 
Thou fearest not my warm embrace; 
And yet so like the dream thy face 
And kisses, I but half partake 
The joy, and know not if I wake. 

— Selected, 






When age chills the blood, when our pleasures 
are past — 
For years fleet away with the wings of the 
dove — 
The dearest remembrance will still be the last, 
Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of Love, 

— Lord Byron. 

What is a kiss? Alaeket at worsts 
A single dropp to quenehe a thirst, 
Tho' oft it prooves, in happie hour. 
The first swete dropp of one long showre. 

— Charles Godfrey Leland. 

Give me a kisse, and to that kisse a score; 
Then to that twenty, adde a hundred more; 
A thousand to that hundred; so kiss on, 
To make that thousand up a miUion ; 
Treble that million, and when that is done, 
Let's kiss afresh, as when we first begun. 
—Robert H 







Forgive me, but I needs must press 
One question, since I love you so ; 

And kiss me darling, if it's Yes, 
And, darling, kiss me if it's No I 

It is about cm" marriage day — 
I fain would have it even here; 

But kiss me if it's far away. 

And, darling, kiss me if it's near I 



Ah, by the blushes crowding so 

On cheek and brow, 'tis near, I guess; 

But, darling, kiss me if it's No, 
And kiss me, darling, if it's Yes ! 




And have you sewed your wedding dress? 

Nay, speak not, even to whisper low; 
But kiss me, darling, if it's Yes, 
And, darling, kiss me if it's Nol 

— Alice Cory. 
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"I saw him kiss your cheek 1" — " 'Tis true." 

"O modestyl" " 'Twas strictly kept: 
He thought me asleep; at least I knew 
He thought I thought he thought I slept." 

— Coventry Patmore. 14. 

Behave yoursel' before folk, 

Behave yoursel' before folk, 
And dimia be sae rude to me, 

As kiss me sae before folk. 
It wadna give me meikle pain 
Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 
To tak' a kiss, or grant you ane. 

But gudesakel no before folk. 

Behave yom-ser before folk. 

— Alexander Rodger. 




A soft lip, 
Would tempt you to eternity of kissingi 
— Ben J 
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Her lips were so near 

That — ^what else could I do? 
You'll be angry, I fear, 

But her lips were so near — 
Well, I can't make it clear, 

Or explain it to you, 
But — her Ups were so near 

That — ^what else could I do? 

— Walter Learned. 



How sad if, by some strange new law, 

All kisses scarred I 
For she who is most beautiful 

Would be most marred. 




And we might be surprised to see 

Some lovely wife 
Smooth-visaged, while a seeming prude 

Was marked for life. 

— Anne Reeve Aldrick. 





Thou knowest the maiden who ventxires to kiss 
a sleeping man, wins of him a pair of gloves. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 

Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in. 
Time, you thief I who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in, 
Say I'm weary and I'm sad; 
■ Say that health and wealth have missed 

me; 
Say I'm growing old, but add — 

Jenny kissed me. 
— Leigh Hunt. 




The Father in confession, Rose, 

Won't count that love a sin 
That with a kiss taps at the heart 
An' lets an angel in. 

— MaJacky Ryan. 
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Some say that kissing's a sin ; 

But I think it's nane ava. 
For kissing has woun'd in this world 

Since ever there were twa. 
1 if it wasna lawful, 

Lawyers wadna allow it; 
If it wasna holy, 

Ministers wadna do it; 
If it wasna modest, 

Maidens wadna take it; 
If it wasna plenty, 

Poor folks wadna get it. 



—Anonymous. 




Then press my lips; where plays a flame of bliss — 

A pure and holy love-light — and forsake 
The angel for the woman in a kiss, 
At once I wis. 

My soul will wake. 

— Victor Hugo. 






CHAPTER FIVE 

LOTE's young DfiEAM 






O the days are gone, when beauty bright 

My heart's chain wove; 
When my dream of life, from mom till night. 

Was Love, still Love. 

New hope may bloom, 

And days may come. 

Of milder, calmer beam; 
But there's nothing half so sweet in life 

As Love's young dream. 

— Thomas Moore, 






Oh! what without our Youth 
Would Jjove be? What would Youth be 
without Love? 
Youth lends its joys and sweetness, passion, 
truth. 
Heart, soul, and all that seems us from 
above. 

— Lord Byron. 




In every well-conditioned stripling, as I con- 
jecture, there always blooms a prospective Para- 
dise, cheered by some fairest Eve; nor in the 
stately vistas and flowerage and foliage of that 
garden is a tree of Knowledge, beautiful and 
awful in the midst thereof, wanting. Perhaps, 
too, the whole is but the lovelier if cherubim and 
a flaming sword divided it from all footsteps of 
men, and grant him, the imaginative stripling, 
only the view, not the entrance. 

—Thomas Ca-^"^" 
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For though the celestial rapture falling out 
of heaven seizes only upon those of tender age, 
and although a beauty overpowering all analysis 
or comparison and putting us quite beside our- 
selves we can seldom see after thirty years, yet 
the remembrance of these visions outlasts all 
other remembrances, and is a wreath of flowers 
on the oldest brows. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 



"I'm sorry that I spell'd the word; 

I hate to go above you, 

Because," the brown eyes lower fell, — 
"Because, you see, I love you I" 

— John Greenleaf Whtttter. 



This was boy and girl love, calf love, perhaps, 
though even that may develop into something 
larger, truer, and finer. 

— Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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Precociousness in love-making is a great mis- 
take. It prevents the enjoyment of youthful 
years, which should be free from anxiety, and 
leads to entanglements and hasty attachments, 
which cause much distress. 

We do not advise girls to put off matrimony 
until they are three hundred and eighty years 
old, which was, I believe, the age of the daughter 
of Enoch when she entered the state, but we think 
they do not consult their best interests in allow- 
ing thoughts of love and marriage to oecu] 
minds in their "salad days," when they are 
in judgment." 

—E.J. 




Well-mated lovers are like the two win 
dove, bearing one heart between them and 
moving harmoniously, 

— Anna Maria 







A youth's love is the more passionate; 
A virgin's love is the more idolatrous. 

—J, C. Hare. 

The lovers delight in endearments, in avowals 
of Love, in comparison of their regards. When 
alone, they solace themselves with the remem- 
bered image of the other. Does that other see 
the same star, the same melting cloud, read the 
same book, feel the same emotion that now de- 
lights me? 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

I saw them kissing in the shade and knew the 

Sinn of all my lore: 
God gave them Youth, Glod gave them Love, and 

even God can give no more. 

— Frederic Ridgely Torrence. 

Imparadis'd in one another's arms. 

— John Milton. 





In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 

robin's breast ; 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 

another crest; 
In the spring a livelier iris changes on the 

bumish'd dove; 
In the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns 

to thoughts of Love. 

— Alfred Tennyson, 




And what with the httle boat that held only 
two, and little paths that were only broad enough 
for two, and the evening strolls, and the night- 
ingales, and the glow-worms, and the thousand 
and one other sweet influences which are brought 
to bear — ^there was no resisting the speed with 
which they were hurried along to their destiny. 
— Lucy B. Walford. 







And so we two will ride, 

Lady mine, 
At your pleasure, side by side. 
Laugh and chat; I bending over, 
Half your friend and all your lover! 

Lady mine. 
But if you like not this. 

Lady mine, 
And take my love amiss, 
Then I'll ride unto the end, 
Half your lover, all your friend! 

Lady mine. 
— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Love at two-and-twenty is a terrible, intoxi- 
cating draught. 

—Rup.nl 

The heart of a ^rl in spring is the home of 
dreams. 

—Meredith NichoUon. 
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He is far gone, far gone: and truly in my youth 

I suffered much extremity for Love; very nearly 

this. 

— Shakespeare. 

We pledged our hearts, my love and I, — 
I in my arms the maiden clasping; 

I could not tell the reason why, 
But, oh, I trembled like an aspen! 

Her father's love she bade me gain; 

I went, and shook like any reed I 
I strove to act the man, — ^in vain I 

We had exchanged our hearts indeed! 

— Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

A lover sees his sweetheart in everything he 
looks at, just as a man, bitten by a mad dog, sees 
dogs in his meat, dogs in his drink, dogs all 
around him. 

— George Deruson Prentice, 
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A trinket made like a heart, dear, 

Of red gold, bright and fine. 
Was given to me for a keepsake. 

Given to me for mine. 

And another heart, warm and tender. 

As true as a heart could be;. 
And every throb that stirred it 

Was always and all for me. 

— Adelaide Aime Procter. 



A violet in her lovely hair. 
Arose upon her bosom fair I 

But O, her eyes 
A lovelier violet disclose. 
And her ripe lips the sweetest rose 

That's 'neath the skies. 

— Charles Swmn. 





These are the violets, faded and dead, she wore in 

her golden hair, 
That class-day night in the long ago when she 

was young and fair; 
The shy, sweet grace, the tender face of their 

giver dim appears. 
Ah I those faded hopes of a day long past in the 

dreary round of years. 




Envoi 

Last summer I met her at Mount Desert, as 
with husband and children she sped 

O'er the rocky road in her village cart, and she 
coolly cut me dead. 

— Selected, 

And Late Love's even sweeter 
Than First Love's tender dream. 






First love will with the heart remain 

When its hopes are all gone by; 
As frail rose blossoms still retain 

Their fragments when they die: 
And joy*s first dreams will haunt the mind 

With the shades 'mid which they spring. 
As simimer leaves the stems behind 

On which spring blossoms hung. 

— John Clare. 



But I can tell — ^let truth be told — 
That Love will change in growing old ; 
Though day by day is nought to see, 
So delicate his motions be, . . . 
His little spring, that sweet we found; 
So deep in summer floods is drowned, 
I wonder, bathed in joy complete, 
How Love so young could be so sweet. 

— Robert Bridges. 







CHAPTER SIX 

IX)VE-LETTBBS 






Far more than kisses letters mingle souls. 
For thus friends absent meet. 

— John Donne. 






Who keeps not somewhere safely stored away, 
Like jewels in a casket quaint, from view, 
A bmidle of love-letters, old and new, 

Yellow with age, or fresh as buds of May? 

Who, sometimes, in the silence of the ni^t. 
With stealthy fingers does not draw them 

forth, 
Dear, tender treasures, not of common worth, 

And live the old love o'er that suffered blight? 




Yes, here are mine, not faded yet with years ; 
Sometimes I laugh at the old, tender flame 
That kindled them, but is it any shame 

To whisper they are wet, to-night, with tears? 



What strange, persistent power Love has to hold 
Its Ufe, though all its ashes have grown cold. 
—Arthur W.H.E ' 




H 



I seal the letter and carrj- it — a great weight — 
for the inaiL It seems as if there could be no 
other letter that day: and as if all the coaches 
and horses and can and boats were detailed to 
bear that single sheet. It is a great letter for me, 
my destiny lies in it. 

—Donald G. AtitcheU. 




That letter found Phoebe on a mid-March, 
morning, when the thrushes were beginning to 
sing, when the larches were reddening. . . . 
As she opened it, she looked at its length with 
astonishment. Then the tone of it brought the 
rushing color to her cheek, and when it was 
finished she kissed it and hid it in her dress. 
After weeks of barrenness, of stray postcards 
and perfunctory notes, these ample pages, with 
their rhetorical and sentimental effusion, brought 
new life to the fretting, lonely woman. 

— Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
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. . . I say in the season 
Of Fair May, in May Fair, there can be no 

reason 
Why, when quietly munching your dry-toast and 

butter, 
Your nerves should be suddenly thrown in a flut- 
ter 
At the sight of a neat little letter, addressed 
In a woman's handwriting, containing half 

guess'd 
An odor of violets faint as the spring, 
And coquettishly seal'd with a small signet ring. 
— "Owen Meredith." 
(Robert Bvlwer Lytton.) 




Dear, I tried to write you such a letter 
As would tell you and all my heart to-day; 
Written love is poor, one word were better. 
Easier, too, a thousand times to say. 
— Adelaide Anne 
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A letter is next to a spoken word, and if it isn*t 
as good in some ways, it is better in one: you can 
get it out whenever you like and read it over 
again. — Edward Garrett. 

Will my letter fall, I wondered sadly, 
On her mood Uke some discordant tone, 
Or be welcomed tenderly and gladly? 
Will she be with others or alone? 
It may find her too absorbed to read it 
Save with hurried glance or careless air; 
Sad and weary, she may scarcely heed it; 
Gay and happy, she may hardly care. 

— Adelaide Anne Procter. 

It was very brief; only a few lines and not a 
name mentioned; an impulse, an ejaculation of 
love; every line quivering with electric fire; — 
every word a pulsation of the writer's heart. 

— Henry WadiwortJi LongfeUoio. 
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The reading of old love-letters is in some way 
associated with hair-cloth trunks, mysterious at- 
tics, and rainy days. The writer may be un- 
known and the hands that laid them away long 
since returned to dust, but the interest still re- 
mains. 

Dead roses crumbled to ashes in the gentle 
fingers that open the long, folded pages — ^the 
violets of a forgotten spring impart a delicate 
fragrance to the yellowed spot on which they lay. 
The ink is faded and the letter much worn, as 
though it had Iain next to some youthful breast, 
to be read in silence and solitude until the tender 
words were graven upon the heart in the ex- 
quisite Script of Memory. 

^—Myrtle Reed. 




O precious letters 1 

— George 
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"O, spare these flowers!" thxis Delia wrote 

And pinned upon a tree, 
With her own hands, the dainty note 

Addressed to you and me. 
Next day the letters fair were flown; 

Who stole them? Dryads, say? 
By chilling Auster were they blown. 

By Zephyr lured away? 

But no, the truth was simply this : 

Young Strephon, wandering by, 
Saw from the stem, with sudden bliss; 

Fair Delia's ensign fly. 
"And oh," he cried, "be mine the page 

That Delia's hand hath prest. 
Forgive, ye Gods, his harmless rage 

AVhom she hath robbed of restl 




The slender lines her crowquill traced 
To warn rude hands away 





Shall ne'er in bleak exposure taste 

The chance of night and day; 
But with the bud she once let fall, 

The ribbon that she wore. 
Shall add to Cupid's chapel waU 

One saintly relic more!" 

— James Russell Lowell. 



I read it, my letter, my letter; then softly in 
fragments small 

I tore the precious pages, and stopped to kiss 
them all ; 

They were safe and sure, the golden words, re- 
written in my heart, 

It was surely best in a world of change, with their 
earthly shrine to part; 

So I tore it, my letter, my letter, with a smile, and 
with a sigh. 

And tossed them to the sunny sea, beneath the 
sunny s^, — Si 






An exquisite invention this, 

Worthy of Love's most honeyed kiss, — ' 

This art of writing billet-domp 

In huds, and odors, and hright hues! 

In saying all one feels and thinks 

In clever daffodils and pinks; 

In puns of tulips ; and in phrases. 

Charming for their truth of daisies; 

Uttering, as well as silence may. 

The sweetest words the sweetest way. 

How fit, too, for the lady's bosom I 

The place where billet-doux repose 'em. 




What delight in some sweet spot 
Combining Love with garden plot, 
At once to cultivate one's flowers 
And one's epistolary powers! 
Growing one's own choice words and fancies 
In orange tubs, and beds of pansies; 
One's sighs, and passionate declarations, 
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In odorous rhetoric of carnations ; 
Seeing how far one's stocks will reach; 
Taking due care one's flowers of speech 
To guard from blight as well as bathos, 
And watering every day one's pathos I 

A letter comes, just gathered. We 
Dote on its tender brilliancy. 
Inhale its delicate expressions 
Of balm and pea, and its confessions 
Made with as sweet a Maiden's Blush 
As ever mom bedewed on bush: 
('Tis in reply to one of ours 
Made of the most convincing flowers) , 

Then after we have kissed its wit 
And heart, in water putting it 
(To keep its remarks fresh) , go round 
Our little eloquent plot of ground, 
And with enchanted hands compose 
Our answer, — all of lily and rose, 
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Of tuberose and of violet. 

And Little Darling (mignonette) ; 

Of Look-at-me and Call-me-to-you 

(Words that, while they greet, go through 

you); 
Of Thoughts, of Flames, Forget-me-not, 
Bridewort, — in short, the whole blest lot 
Of vouchers for a lifelong kiss, — 
And literally, breathing bliss. 

— Leigh Hunt. 




*Twas twelve at last — my heart beat high! 

The postman rattled at the door! 
And just upon her road to church 

I dropt the "Bride of Lammermoorl" 
I seized the note — I flew upstairs — 

Flung-to the door and locked me in — < 
With panting haste I tore the seal — 

And kissed the B in Benjamin. 

Thomag Hood. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE GOD OF LOTE 








Beauties, have ye seen this toy, 
Called Love, a little boy, 
Almost naked, wanton, blind; 
Cruel now, and then as kind? 
If he be amongst ye, say 
He is Venus* runaway. 

r^Ben Jonaon. 






Shall Love be blind to faults that Love hath 
made? 
The too hot blood from brain to heart upwell- ^' 
ing. 
To cheeks that burn too passionate a shade 
Shall Lore be bUnd? 

To eyes that thoughts unspeakable are telling, 
To lips that cannot from their will be stayed; 
To pulses that too rapidly are swelling; 

To sweet desires that will not be delayed; 
To strong, bright hands all boundaries felling: 
To these dear faults, that Love himself hath 
made, 
ShaU Love be blind? 

— WilUam James Henderson. 




Love feasts on toys 
For Cupid is a child. 



— John 
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Young Cupid went storming to Vulcan, one day. 

And besought him to look at his arrow, 
" 'Tis useless 1" he cried, "you must mend it, I say, 

'Tisn't fit to let fly at a sparrow. 
There's something that's wrong in the shaft, or 
the dart. 

For it flutters quite false to my aim, 
'Tis an age since it fairly went home to a heart, 

And the world really jests at my name." 

Little Cupid went on with his pitiful tale, 

Till Vulcan the weapon restored ; 
"There, take it, young sir, try it now. If it fail, 

I will ask neither fee nor reward I" 
The urchin shot out, and rare havoc he made. 

The wounded and dead were untold. 
But no wonder the rogue had such slaughtering 
trade 

For the arrow was laden with gold. 

— EUza Cook. 





We say Love is blind, and the figure of Cupid 
is drawn with a bandage around his eyes. 
Blind, — yes, because he does not see what he doe^ 
not like; but the sharpest-sighted hunter in the 
universe is Love for finding what he seeks, and 
only that. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 




Mourn not that Love is blind. If Love could 

see, 
Love then would scarce be Love. Its bandaged 

eyes 
Gaze inward, and behold in clearest guise 
The objects of its thought, which, since they be 
Seen thus, appear more real than blurred reality. 
— Alfred Austin. 

It has been said that "Cupid's arrows would 
doubtless be surer the mark if they were all 
tipped with gold." 






T'other day as I was twining 

Roses, for a crown to dine in, 

What, of all things, 'mid the heap, 

Should I light on, fast asleep. 

But the little desperate elf, 

The tiny traitor, Love, himself 1 

By the wings I picked him up 

Like a bee, and in a cup 

Of my wine I plunged and sank him. 

Then what d'ye think I did? — I drank him. 

Faith, I thought him dead. Not he I 

There he lives with tenfold glee; 

And now this moment with his wings 

I feel him tickling my heart-strings. 

— Leigh Hunt. 



Love is a boy by poets styled 

Then spare the rod and spoil the child. 

— Samuel Butler. 







Love in a shower, safe shelter took 
In a rosy bower beside a brook. 
And winked and nodded with conscious pride. 
To his votaries drenched on the other side. / , - t 

Come hither, sweet maids, there's a bridge below, |A y ) 
The toll-keeper. Hymen, will let you through. 7 / 

Come over the stream to me. \J 

— Robert Bloomfield, 

O trust not Love, the wayward boy, 

But haste, if you*d detain him, 
Ere time can beauty's bond destroy, 
Or other eyes and lips decoy, 

With Hymen to enchain him. 

— Charles Fenno Ho f man. 

According to the Asiatics, Cupid's bow is 
strung with bees which are apt to sting some- 
times fatally, those who meddle with it. 

— Maria Edgevxyrth^, ^ ,-^ 
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I saw young Love make trial of his bow, 

In May's green garden where he shot his dart. 
Not recked if any nigh beheld his art, 

But other eyes did mark him as I know; 

For my sweet lady sate anear his throw. 
And I with her, and joined heart to heart, 
So that we might not feel the bitter smart 

Love leaveth there when time doth force us go. 

We heard Love's arrows falling in the grass, 

Or watched them quiver in the targe below; 

Yet few of us came nigh, nor might they pass 

Beyond our feet, which trembled when they came, 

Whose hearts were not the quarry for his aim. 

That in Love's chase fell stricken long ago. 

— Walter Crane. 




Yoimg Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim, 
When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid I 
— Shakespeare. 
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Once Venus, deeming Love too fat. 

Stopped all his rich, ambrosial dishes. 
Dooming the b(^ to live on chat, — 

To sup on songs and dine on wishes. 
Love, lean and lank, flew oflF to prowl, — 

The starveling now no beauty boasted,- 
He could have munched Minerva's owl. 

Or Juno's peacock, boiled or roasted. 



At last, half famished, almost dead, 

He shot his mother's doves for dinner; 
Young Lilla, passing, shook her head, — 
Cried Love, "A shot at you, young sinnerl" 
"Oh, not at mel" she urged her flight — 

"I'm neither dove, nor lark, nor starling!" 
"No," fainting Cupid cried, "not quite; 

But then — you're such a duck, my darling!" 
— Selected. 






O when will Cupid show such arte 
To strike two lovers with one darte? 
I'm ice to him or hee to me; 
Two hearts alike there seldom bee. 

If thrice ten thousand meete together 
How scarce one face is like another? 
If scarce two faces can agree 
Two hearts alike there seldom bee. 

— WilUam Strode. 




O lady, trust the generous boy, 
His smiles are full of light and joy, 
And e'en his most envenomed dart 
Is better than a vacant heart. 

— Lydia Maria Child. 



Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps, 
— Shakespeare. 
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That very time I saw {but thou couldst not) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all armed: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west, 
And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery 

moon, 
And the imperial votaress passed on. 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little western flower 
Before milk-white, now purple with Love's 

wound. 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 

— Shakespeare. 

{Compliment to Queen Elizabeth.') 







Kind Cupid, with a tender sigh, 
Laid this away till by and by. 
"This heart," ^oth he, "I will not sell 
Until its hurt be healed or well." 
But, Cupid, many hearts there are 
Whose wounds, though healed, have left their 
scarl 

— Mosie F. Carutkers. 



Love that hath us in the net. 
Can he pass, or we forget? 
Many suns arise and set. 
Many a chance the years beget. 
Love the gift is Love the debt. 
Even so. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 







CHAPTER EIGHT 
love's DwmxiNG 






O Love builds on the azure sea, 
And Love builds on tbe golden sand; 

And Love builds on the rose-winged cloud, 
And sometimes Love builds on the land. 

— Isabella Valencey Crawford. 






"Poor Level" said Life, "that hast nor gold, 
Nor lands, nor other store, I ween; 
Thy very shelter from the cold 
Is oft but lowly built and mean." 
"Nay: Though of rushes be my bed, 
Yet am I rich," Love said. 

— Princess Trmihetzhoy. 

O, if Love build on sparkling sea, 
And if Love build on golden strand, 

And if Love build on rosy cloud. 
To Love these are the solid land. 



O, Love will build his lily walls, 
And Love his pearly roof will rear. 

On cloud, or land, or mist, or sea, — 
Love's solid land is everywhere! 

— Isabella Valencey Crawford. 






"A Temple to Friendship," cried Laura en- 
chanted, < 
"I'll build in this garden; the thought is*:^^ 
divine." 
So the temple was built, and she now only 
wanted 
An image of Friendship, to place on the shrine. 




So she flew to the sculptor, who set down before 
her, 
An image, the fairest his art could invent; 
But so cold, and so dull, that the youthful adorer 
Saw plainly this was not the Friendship she 
meant. 



"O never," said she, "could I think of enshrining 
An image whose looks are so joyless and dim; 
But yon little god upon roses reclining. 

We'll make, if you please, sir, a Friendship of 
him." 

Ill 






So the bargain was struck; with the little god 
laden, 
She joyfully flew to her home in the grove, 
'Farewell," said the sculptor, "you're not the 
first maiden 
Who came but for Friendship, and took away 
Ijove." 

— Thomas Moore. 




The solid, solid imiverse 

Is pervious to Love; 

With bandaged eyes he never errs. 

Around, below, above. 

His blinding light 

He flingeth white 

On God's and Satan's brood. 

And reconciles 

By mystic wiles 

The evil and the good. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
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You glow-worms, shine out, and the pathway 
discover 
*^ To him that comes darkling along the rough 
steep. 
Ah, my sailor, make haste. 
For the time runs to waste. 
And my love lieth deep — 




"Too deep for swift telling; and yet, my one 
lover 
I've conned thee an answer, it waits thee to- 
night." 
By the sycamore passed he, and throu^ the white 
clover, 
Then all the sweet speech I had fashioned took 
flight; 
But I'll love him more, more 
Than e'er wife loved before, 
Be the days dark or bright. 

— Jean Ingelow. 





CHAPTER NINE 

uoye'b maxims 






O, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty 

part, 
With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 

daughter's heart. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 






The course of true love never did run smooth. 
: — Shakespeare. 

'Tis well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new. 

— Charles Robert Maturin. 

Love hath wings. 

— Abraham Cowley. 

When Poverty comes in at the door, Love flies 
out of the window. 

— Old Proverb. 

AVhen Poverty abideth in the house, Love's 

Young Dream becomes Love's Old Nightmare. 

— New Maxim. 




Love's like the flies, and, drawing-room or gar- 
ret, goes all over a house. 

— Douglas J 
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Cato the Censor used to say tiie soul of a lover 
lived in the body of another. 

— Plutarch. 

A duck of a girl can make a goose out of any 
man. 

— Selected. 



Love me little, love me long 
Is the burden of my song. 

—Old Ballad. 

(1570.) 

It is a maxim in chivalry that he who ordains 
a knight must himself be virtuous. 

—MilU. 



Love has no age, as it is always renewing it- 
self. 

*^^^ r-J^^^ — Blaise Pascal. 
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Marry in debt and repent in a flat. 

— Modern Maadm. 

"Needles and pins I needles and pins! 
When a man marries his trouble begins." 

— Nursery Rhyme. 

It is best to love wisely, no doubt; but to love 
foolishly is better than not to be able to love at 
aU. 

— WUUam Makepeace Thackeray. 

'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 

Love's a thing that's never out of season. 

— "Barry Cornwall." 
(Br^an WaKer Procter.) 

Love stoops as fondly as he soars. 

— WiUiam Wordsworth, 
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Love me, love my dog. 

— John Heywood. 

Love camiot feed on falsehood. 

— Bulwer Lytton. 

XiOve and high rule allow no rivals. 

— Pkineas Fletcher. 

Love in extremes can never long endure. 

— Robert Herrick. 



Who love too much, hale in the like extreme. 

— Alewander Pope. 

Love comes unseen — we only see it go. 

— Austin Dobson. 

All mankind love a lover. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson^^^s 
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*Tis Love that makes the world go round. 

— Old Song. 

Love and scandal are the best sweeteners of 
tea. 

— Henry Fielding. 



Love laughs at locksmiths. 



— Shakespeare. 



Love is a blind guide and those who follow him 
too oitexi lose their way. 

— Colley Cibber. 

But love can hope where reason would despair. 
— Lord Lyttleton. 



Love has a tide. 



—Helen Hunt Jackson. 




Love is a pleasing but a various clime. 

— WilUam Shenstone. 
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"There lived a knight when knighthood was in 

flow'r, 
Who charmed alike the tilt-yard and the bow'r," 
— Selected. 






"Don Quixote" presents a life-like picture of 
knight-errantry, although the aim of Cervantes 
was to show the comic side of the institution. 
These knights wander about the country seeking 
a quarrel at every opportunity: — 

"Each knight had a Dulcinea, whom he had 
perhaps never seen, but in whose honor and for 
whose love he engaged in all these combats. 
And whenever he met another knight he forth- 
with challenged him to admit that his Dulcinea, 
whom he had of course never seen, was the most 
beautiful lady in the world. The other knight 
echoed the challenge in behalf of his Dulcinea; 
and the result was a combat, in which the victor, 
by the unanswerable logic of superior strength, 
proved the superior beauty of his lady-love. The 
vanquished knight was then sent as a prisoner to 
the victor's mistress, with a message of love." 








Having this day my horse, my hand, my iance 
Guided so well that I obtained the prize, 
Both by the judgment of the English eyes 
And of some sent from that sweet enemy France ; 
Horsemen my skill in horsemanship advance. 
Town folks my strength; a daintier judge ap- 

phes 
His praise to sleight which from good use doth 

rise; 
Some lucky wits impute it but to chance; 
My blood from them who did excel in this. 
Think Nature me a man-at-arms did make. 
How far they shot awry I the true cause is, 
Stella look'd on, and from her heavenly face 
Sent forth the beams which made so fair my race. 
— Sir Philip Sidney. 




Each one of us could write one romance out of 

his own experience. „_ ,, , ,, 

— Ian Maclaren. 

(^John Watton.) 







King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a 
royal sport, 
i^ And one day as his lions fought, sat looking on 
the court; 

The nobles filled the benches, with the ladies in 
their pride, 

And 'mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with 
one for whom he sighed: 

And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crown- 
ing show. 

Valour and Love, and a king above, and the 
royal beasts below. 

Ramp'd and roar'd the lions, with horrid laugh- 
ing jaws; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a 
wind went with their paws; 

With wallowing might and stifled roar they 
rolled on one another. 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a 
thmiderous smother; 
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The bloody foam above the bars came whisking 
through the air; 

Said Francis then, "Faith, gentlemen, we're bet- 
ter here than there." 

De Lorge's love o'erheard the king, — a beaute- 
ous hvely dame 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which 
always seem'd the same: 

She thought, "The Count, my lover, is brave as 
brave can be ; 

He surely would do wondrous things to show his 
love of me; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occasion is 
divine; 

I'll drop my glove, to prove his love; great glory 
will be mine." 




She dropp'd her glove, to prove his love, then 
look'd at him and smiled; 
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He bowed, and in a moment leapt among the 

lions wild: 
is leap was quick, return was quick, he has re- 

gain'd his place. 
Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in 

the lady's face. 
"Well done!" cried Francis; "bravely done I" and 

he rose from where he sat: 
"No, love," quoth he, "but vanity, sets love a task 

like that." — Leigh Hunt. 




If doughty deeds my lady please, 

Right soon I'll mount my steed ; 
And strong his arm and fast his seat 

That bears frae me the meed. 
I'll wear thy colours in my cap, 

Thy picture at my heart; 
And he that bends not to thine eye 

Shall rue it to his smart. 

— Graham of Gartmore, 
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Gayly the troubadour touched his guitar, 
As he was hastening home from the war, 
Singing, "From Palestine hither I come, — 
Ladye-love, ladye-love, welcome me home I" 

She for her troubadour hopelessly wept, 
Sadly she thought on him whilst others slept. 
Sighing, "In search of thee, would I might 




Troubadour, troubadour, come to thy home I" 

Hark! 'twas the troubadour breathing her 

name, 
As under the battlement softly he came. 
Singing, "From Palestine hither I come, 
Ladye-love, ladye-love, welcome me home!" 

— Old Song, 

The Knight's bones are dust. 

And his good sword rust; — 

His soul is with the saints, I trust. 

— Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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Deep is the bliss of the belted knight 
When he kisses at dawn the silken glove, 
And goes, in his glittering armour dight, 
To shiver a lance for his ladye-lovel 

Lightly he couches the beaming speu*; 
His mistress sits with her maidens by. 
Watching the speed of his swift career 
With a whispered prayer and a murmured 




-Winthrop Machvoorth Praed. 



We did not sigh at parting 

No tear between us fell. 
The weeping and the sighing 

Came after our farewell. 

— Heinrich Heine. 







Love wakes and weeps 

While Beauty sleeps; 
Oh I for music's softest numbers 

To prompt a theme 

For Beauty's dream, 
Soft as the pillow of her slumbers t 

—Sir Walter Scott. 






Ah, Sweet, thou little knowest how 

I wake and passionate watches keep ; 
And yet while I address thee now, 

Methinks thou smilest in thy sleep. 
'Tis sweet enough to make me weep, 

That tender thought of love and thee, 
That while the world is hushed so deep. 

Thy soul's perhaps awake to me I 




Sleep on, sleep on, sweet bride of sleep. 

With golden visions for thy dower, 
While I this midnight vision keep. 

And bless thee in thy silent bower: 
To me 'tis sweeter than the power 

Of sleep, and fairy dreams unfurled, 
That I alone, at this still hour. 

In patient love outwatch the world. 

— Thomas Hood. 







Sleep, sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet! 

Without here night is growing, 
The dead leaf falls, the dark boughs meet, 

And a chill wind is blowing. 
Strange shapes are stirring in the night. 

To the deep breezes wailing, 
And slow, with wistful gleams of light, 

The storm-tost moon is sailing. 



Sleep, sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet I 

Fold thy white hands, my blossom 1 
Thy warm limbs in thy lily sheet, 

Thy hands upon thy bosom. 
Though evil thoughts may walk the dark. 

Not one shall near thy chamber; 
But shapes divine shall pause to mark. 

Singing to lutes of amber. 







Look out upon the stars, my love. 

And shame them with thine eyes. 
On which, than on the lights above, 

There hang more destinies. 
Night's beauty is the harmony 

Of blending shades and light, 
Theh, lady, up — ^look out, and be 

A sister to the night. 



Sleep not I thine image wakes for aye 

Within my watching breast; 
Sleep notl from her soft sleep should fly 

Who robs all hearts of rest. 
Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 

And make this darkness gay. 
With looks whose brightness well might 
make 

Of darker night a day. 

— Edward Coate Pinkney. 








Dreams of the summer night 1 

Tell her, her lover keeps 
Watch, while in slumber light 
She sleeps I 
My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps! 
— Henry Wadaworth LongfeUow. 

Good-night. Good-night. Ah, good the 

night 
That wraps thee in its silver light. 
Good-night. No night is good for me 
That does not hold a thought of thee. 
Good-night. 

Good-night. Be every night as sweet 
As that which made our love complete. 
Till that last night when death shall be 
One brief "Glood-night," for thee and me. 
Good-night. 

S. Weir MitckeU. 
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No, no I 'tis not the tangled dew, 

'Tis not the silver-fretted sand. 
It is my own dear lady true 

With golden hair and lily handl 
O noble pilot, steer for Troy I 

Good sailor, ply the laboring oar! 
This is the Queen of life and joy 

Whom we must bear from Grecian 
shore I 

— Oscar Wilde. 



The violet loves the sunny bank, 

The cowslip loves the lea, 
The scarlet creeper loves the elm; 

But I love — ^thee. 

— Bayard Taylor, 




Through thee, meseems, the very rose is red. 
From thee the violet steals its breath in May. 

— James RuaaeU Lowell. 
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I arise from dreams of thee 

In the first sleep of ni^t, 
When the winds are breathing low, 

And the stars are shining bright; 
I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me — ^who knows how? 

To thy chamber window, sweet! 



The wandering airs, they faint 

In the dark, the silent stream; 
And the champak odors fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale's complaint. 

It dies upon her heart. 
As I must die on thine, 

Oh, beloved as thou artl 








Awake! — The starry midnight hour 

Hangs charmed, and passeth in its flight; 
In its own sweetness sleeps the flower, 
And the doves lie housed in deep dehght. 
Awake! Awake! 
Look forth, my love, for Love's sweet sake! 

Awake! — Soft dews will soon arise 

From daisied mead and thorny brake; 
Then, sweet, uneloud those eastern eyes, 
And like the tender morning break! 
Awake! Awake I 
Dawn forth, my love, for Love's sweet sake! 

Awake — Within the musk-rose bower 

I watch, pale flower of love, for thee. 
Ah, come! and show the starry hour 
■What wealth of love thou hid'st from me! 
Awake! Awake! 
Show all thy love, for Love's sweet sake I 

"Barry CornwaU." 

(Br^mi WaUer Procter.) 
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Then wake thee, my Lady-love I 

Bird of my bower ! 
The sweetest and sleepiest 

Bird at this hotir. 

— George Darley. 

The air is white with snow-flakes clinging; 

Between the gusts that come and go 
Methinks I hear the woodlark singing. 

Or can it be the breeze is brining 
The breath of violets?— Ah, no! 
The air is white with snow-j9akes clinging. 

It is my lady's voice that's stringing 

Its beads of gold to song; and so 

Methinks I hear the woodlark singing. 

The violets I see upspringing 

Are in my lady's eyes, I trow; 
The air is white with snow-flakes clinging. 

"BooE \l 
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Why did she love him? Curious fool! be still — 
Is human love the growth of human will? 

— Lord Byron. 







Why there's — ^n<> — yes, it must — but can it — be 
The beau and idol of girlhood's fancies! 

How came he to be here? Will he know me? 
Queer are the ways of fate and fortune's 



The handsomest boy in school, with scorn for 
books, 

Adonis face and figure, curly hair; 
How very thin he's grown now, and he looks 

Careworn and old; he's bald, too, I declarel 




I loved him, loving me with all my heart; 

I wonder if he's married; if he is. 
Where is his wife? How did we drift apart. 

Loving and loved ? Was it my fault or his ? 
*Twas circumstances, fate, what not I Ah me! 
I wonder if I look as old as he I 

—G. L. Blood. 
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Trust thou thy Love: if she be proud, is she not 
sweet? 
•^ Trust thou thy Love : if she be mute, is she not 
pure? 
Lay thou thy soul full in her hands, low at her 
feet;— 
Fail, Sun and Breath I — ^yet, for thy peace, she 
shall endure. 

— John RusHn. 
She never told her love 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in thought. 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief. 

— Shakespeare. 
. . . No fame, no glory, no wealth, can 
ever give one thousandth part of the real heart's 
content that one hour of love can give. 

-i^rancea Little, 
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Prithee tell me, Dimple-Chin, 

At what age does Love begin? 

Your blue eyes have scarcely seen 

Summers three, my fairy queen. 

But a miracle of sweets, 

Soft approaches, sly retreats. 

Show the httle archer there 

Hidden in your pretty hair; 

When didst learn a heart to win? 

Prithee tell me, Dimple-ChinI 
"Oh I" the rosy lips reply, 
"I can't tell you if I try. 

'Tis so long I can't remember: 

Ask some yoxmger lass than I." 

— Edmund Clarence Stedman, 

When I saw him tangled in her toils, 

A shame, said I, if she adds just him 
To her nine and ninety other spoils. 
The hundredth for a whim. 

— Robert Browning. 
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Alas I to seize the moment 
When heart inclines to heart. 

And press a suit with passion 
Is not a woman's part. 

If man come not to gather 
The roses where they stand, 

They fade among their foHage, 
They cannot seek his hand. 



—Selected. 




"Every rose," you sang, "has its thorn, 
But this has none, I know." 
She clasped my rival's rose 
Over her heart of snow. 

I bowed to hide my pain 

With a man's unskilful art, 
I moved my lips, and could not say. 
The thorn was in my heart. 

— William Dean Howells. 
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Roses have thorns; and love is thorny, too; 
And this is love's sharp thorn which guards its 
flower. 
That our beloved have the cruel power 
To hurt us deeper than all others know. 

— "Susan CooUdge" 
{Sarah C. WooUet/.) 



Have you not heard it said full oft, 
A woman's nay doth stand for naught? 

— Shakespeare. 



Flirtation is "playing at courtship" without 
any cruel intentions; while coquetry is an attempt 
to attract admiration, and gain matrimonial of- 
feirs, from a desire to gratify vanity, and with the 
intention to reject the suitor. 

— Webster. 







(A writer laments the want of a suitable Eng- 
lish word for a young woman whom a man is en- 
iged to marry.) 

Perhaps it's just a bit absurd 
That there should be no English word 
For the fair girl whose honeyed "Yes" 
ForeteUs life's loveliest happiness. 



"Intended," when the intent is done, 
Is very near the only one. 
Since your "best girl" is but a phrase 
That fills imperfectly its place. 

Another whose bouquet is nice — 
Your "sweetheart" — is not quite precise; 
And so to France our fancies stray. 
Where she is called one's fiancee. 




Who cares, though, when her loving smile 
Is turned upon you all the while, 
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There were three maidens who loved a King; 

They sat together beside the sea; 
One cried, "I love him, and I would die 

If but for one day he might love me." 

The second whispered, "And I would die 
To gladden his life, or make him great." 

The third one spoke not, but gazed afar 
With dreamy eyes that were sad as Fate. 

The King he loved the first for a day, 
The second his life with fond love blest; 

And yet the woman who never spoke 

Was the one of the three who loved him best. 

— Luc^ Hamilton Hooper. 

Soft is the breath of a maiden's Yes: 
iNot the light gossamer stirs with less. 
But never a cable that holds so fast 
Through all the battles of wave and blast. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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"Why can't clever women marry, and make 
just as good wives as the others? Why can't a 
woman bend her cleverness to see that her house 
is in order, and her dinners well cooked, and but- 
tons sewed on, as well as to discuss new books 
and keep pace with her husband's intellect really? 
Do you suppose because I know Greek that I 
cannot be in love? Do you suppose because I 
went through higher mathematics that I never 
pressed a flower he gave me? Do you imagine 
that Biology kills blushing in a woman? Do you 
think that Philosophy keeps me from crying my- 
self to sleep when I think he doesn't care for me, 
or growing idiotically glad when he tells me he 
does? What rubbish people write upon this sub- 
ject!" — IMian Bell. 



Love is the crown of a woman's life. 



-Selected. 







He who would sway the gentlest girlish heart 
Must give his own, and give it not in part; 
He wins what he bestows. 

— George Barlow. 







He that loves a rosy cheek 

Or a coral lip admires, - 
Or from starlike eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires; 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Grentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires: — 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 

— Thomaa Carew. 




"Love you?" said I, then I sighed, and then I 

gazed upon her sweetly. 
For I liiink I do this sort of thing particularly 
neatly. 

— WilUam Schwenck GUbert. 
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Out upon it 1 1 have loved 
Three whole days together; 

And am like to love three more. 
If it prove fair weather. 

But the spite on't is, no praise, 

Is due at all to me; 
Love with me had made no stays. 

Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she. 

And that very face, 
There had been at least ere this 

A dozen in her place. 

— Sir John Suckling. 






His ^es had indeed told her much, but the 
word "Love" had not passed his lips — and yet 
that was what it came to, 

^, — George Ebers. 






aerit more 

the letter; 

r as myself? 

mes better. 

than the breath 

that passes 

rant, budding woods, 

w-grasses. 

-George A, Baker, Jr: 



vhen a man might have 

tair of kid leather gloves, 

a silver thimble, or with tawdry lace; but now 

a velvet gown, a chain of pearl, or a coach with 

four horses will scarcely serve the turn. 

— Rich. 






The insolence of rivals, and the slights 
The doubtful lover of a fair one takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With the first asking? Who sudi burdens bear, 
And groan, and sigh, under a single life; 
But that the fear that something after mar- 
riage— 
The dread connubial state, from whose bourne 
No bachelor returns — puzzles our wills; 
And makes us rather bear the ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

— Anonymous. 




Visions of Clara and Gladys and little Emily 
haunt the background of every man's mind by 
the time he's five-and-thirty, and cut entrancing 
capers against the sky line, so that he finds the 
actually present woman, here in the foreground, 

hasn't really any look-in at all. „_ i,, t , « 

- — Lucas Malet. 

{Mary St. Leger Harruon.) 






[/!t-S\ I I** many a marriage made for gold 
"-^/y-^ The bride is bought — and the bridegroom sold. 

•■ — Anonyinous. 



Men marry for fortune, and sometimes to 
please their fancy; but much oftener than is sus- 
pected they consider what the world will say of 
it; how such a woman in their friends' eyes will 
look at the head of the table. Hence we see so 
many insipid beauties made wives of, that could 
not have struck the particular fancy of any man 
that had any fancy at all; as many buy furniture 
and pictures because they suit this or that niche 
in their dining-rooms. These I call furniture 
mvet. 

— Charles Lamh, 






The maid, as by the papers doth appear. 
Whom fifty thousand dollars made so dear, 
To test Lothario's passion, simply said : 
"Forego the weed before we go to wed. 
For smoke take fiame; 111 be that flame's bright 

fanner: 
To have your Anna, give up yom- Havana." 
But he, when thus she brought him to the scratch, 
Lit his cigar, and threw away the match. 

— Selected. 



Love, no doubt, is a strange and terrible thing: 
it may lead a man to the writing of verses and a 
most fatiguing search for words, but it will not 
allow him to be happy in anything except its own 
satisfaction. 

— Maurice Hewlett, 







What could be more satisfactory than the end- 
ing of the old fairy-tales, — "and so they were 
married and lived happy ever after"? Not for 
them the strenuous adjustment of temper and 
temperament, of extravagance and poverty, with 
the divorce court at the end of the second year. 
In the blessed tales of one's childhood, they mar- 
ried and lived happily. Ay, and forever after 1 
— JJUan Bell. 



Love's history, as Life's, is ended not 
By marriage. 

— Bayard Taylor. 

Love extinguish'd, earth and heav'n must fail. 
— Sir W. Jones. 



Love conquers all. 




—Lord Byron. 






There is no joy like the joy of love. 

— Selected. 
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